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English Idiom and English Culture 


I—HOW THE ENGLISH LIVE 
By Gilbert Phelps 


Members of legislative assemblies in all countries use language in 
unexpected ways when they are carried away by rhetorical fervour. 
The other day I was looking through a collection of these amusing 
curiosities of speech. The best howlers (do you know that idiom ? 
It means a mistake of usage or fact that will, presumably, make one 
howl with laughter !)—came from the section on “mixed metaphors”. 
I read of the politician, at the time of Munich (the word is a sinister 
idiom now, alas, in every language) who attempted to “pour soothing 
syrup on the troubled waters of Europe”. I read of the Member of 
Parliament who, suspecting the motives of an Opposition speaker, 
spluttered out in his wrath—“I smell a rat ! I see it floating in the air 
before me ! But I will nip it in the bud”. 
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matic speech, and if you are still keeping the Idiom Book that | 
recommended in my last article in “English Language Teaching”, 
you will find several new examples among these two “howlers”. But 


I don’t think any of them will come under any of the headings that | - 
discussed in my article on “English Idioms and the English Character”, 


Idiomatic usage in English is so rich and so important for a true 
understanding of our language and character (in spite of the fact that 


in so many English Courses it appears merely as an appendix) that a} /j 


thorough classification would indeed fill several volumes. If you persist 
with my idea of a loose-leaf collection, you will soon find you have 
quite a large book. 


In examining in my last article the ways in which our idioms reflect 
the English character I was only touching the fringes of the subject. 
Now I want to go on to those idioms that reflect English habits and 
traditions—and the English way of life. They form a very numerous 
division and I think the simplest method of classification (I know of 
course that this sort of division is artificial but it is convenient if you are 
compiling an Idiom Book) is to separate them into two main classes— 
the one dealing with the way English people live, and the other with the 
way English people think. In the first I include all those types of 
idiomatic expression that show English people going about their 
everyday occupations : to the second belong all those phrases connected 
with our history, institutions, and “‘culture” in the more literary sense. 


I have just used the phrase “How the English Live’. During the war 
someone once remarked that “the English live by the sea”; a friend 
replied “‘no, that is how we survive”. This basic factor in our warfare 
is reflected in our idiomatic language, and you will certainly need a 
good many pages in your idiom loose-leaf book for this important. 


group. 


The sea origin of these well-known phrases, for example, is obvious : 
“to steer clear of” (i.e., to avoid); “to clear the decks” (i.e., to get 
ready for action—a phrase much loved by politicians); “to be in the 
same boat with someone” (i.e., to be in the same circumstances, usually 
unpleasant ones); “to put in one’s oar” (i.e., to contribute to, to 
interfere, to interrupt); “to rest on one’s oars” (i.e., to relax after effort); 
“on one’s beam ends” (in a desperate predicament) ; “‘on the wrong 
tack” (on the wrong course of action) ; “‘plain sailing” (i.e., easy work) ; 
“When one’s ship comes home” (i.e., when good luck comes) is a 
charming and wistful phrase, that conjures up a picture (or rather a 
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So it is that in moments of excitement we naturally lapse into idio-; 
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fantasy !) of a treasure-laden galleon reaching port. “Shipshape and 
Bristol fashion” (i.e., neat and efficient) is an idiom I’m especially fond 
ft because I live in Bristol, which was once the greatest port in England, 
and the centre for the American trade. “Half seas over” is an expressive, 


“}recling term, which means “almost completely drunk”’. 


Other idioms are also clearly nautical, but a little more complex in 
their metaphorical associations. For example, “to cut and run”’— 
1.e., to escape quickly): imagine a ship surprised by the enemy, and 
forced to cut cable and make sail without weighing anchor. “To fall 
foul of” (i.e., to get into a dispute with someone): this time imagine 
two sailing ships whose rigging has become accidentally entangled 
“To know the ropes” (i.e., to be thoroughly acquainted with a job) : 
this time your mental picture must be of sailors expert in their handling 
of all the ropes of a ship. “High and dry” is used to express the feeling 
of being left alone or “stranded” ; one can be left “‘high and dry”’ by 
one’s friends for example. “On the rocks” is a very popular idiom that 
indicates an empty pocket ; a father, for example, will say after he has 
taken the family on an expensive holiday, that he is “completely on the 
rocks”’. By the way, you will see that I’m including English paraphrases 
of these idioms, as the result of a request I received from an Italian 
lady who read my previous article (I couldn’t decipher her name and 
address unfortunately, so I couldn’t reply personally). You will notice, 
too, that I have stressed the importance of the imagination in the under- 
standing and learning of all these idioms. It is essential to hold each one 
in your hand and to use it as a sort of opera glass, through which you 
can see the complete picture, the drama that it originally reflected. 
Try too to imagine some modern situation in which the idiom might 
be effectively used. Remember that every idiom is indeed a telescoped 
poem, and to learn a language properly the imagination must be used 
just as much as the intellect. 


After all the English language itself is an easy one to learn. The 
grammar is really fantastically simple. The important thing is to get 
your minds soaked in all these idiomatic expressions until the imagina- 
tion is impregnated with them, so that you not only know them 
linguistically, but feel them. When even your body reacts to their pulls 
and tensions, when muscles flex, hands clench, lips and nostrils quiver, 
and tongue curls, then you will really be /earning English. 


Your idiom-book in fact is not a dead grammatical text book, but, 
in a sense, a living poetical anthology. 
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Still under the heading of the Sea we could also conveniently 
include our various fish idioms. Some of these are swift, succinct 
phrases like “to drink like a fish” (i.e., heavily, usually of alcohol) ; 
“to get a rise out of” (i.e., to get the better of, or outwit someone) ; 
“to nibble at” (i.e., to make the first tentative approach, to begin to 
experiment) ; “in the swim” (i.e., au fait with a situation); “a queer 








fish” (i.e., an odd fellow) ; others, just as commonly used are a little! 


more pictorial, or even allegorical. For example “to fish in troubled 
waters” (i.e., to venture into a dangerous situation); ‘“‘a pretty kettle 
of fish” (i.e., a difficult situation, ‘‘a nice mess’); “I have other fish 
to fry” (i.e., 1 have other business to attend to). “There’s as good fish 
in the sea as ever came out of it’’, is frequently used, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, after one has failed in some enterprise. It is often applied 
to the loss of a lover, hence its rather rueful, not to say surly, overtone. 
And perhaps the most important of the fish idioms are “‘a sprat to catch 
a mackerel” (i.e., some small concession in order to obtain a big advan- 
tage) and the ubiquitous “red herring”. In our crime stories the 
murderer is always casting “‘red herrings”—i.e., false clues, in order 
to lead the detective astray. 

We might have another subdivision to this section, and include some 
idioms about inland waters. Thus “‘to barge into someone” means to 
knock into them ; to “shiver on the brink” means to hesitate before 
taking a momentous decision. —Two semi-proverbial ones are “much 
water has flowed under the bridges’’, that is, a considerable period of 
time has elapsed (this has become a favourite journalistic cliché) and 
“still waters run deep’’, referring to a silent person who has a suggestion 
of mystery about him (or her). To conclude this selection with an 
explosive example—if you want to convey disquiet and extreme reluc- 
tance to associate with another person, you say “I wouldn’t touch him 
with a barge-pole” . . . Envisage the situation. The unfortunate object 
of your dislike is in front of you, safely removed beyond all danger 
of contact by the length of a barge pole ! 

As a sort of corollary to this sea section it is interesting to note that 
although England has never been a great land-power idioms derived 
from the speech of soldiers are quite numerous. Some of these I 
examined in my last essay, when I was commenting on the number of 
English idioms expressive of determination. Here are some more 
soldiering ones of the same kind—‘“‘to dig oneself in” ; “‘to die in the 
last ditch” ; “ to stick to one’s guns” ; “to make a stand”; (I don’t 
think these need any explanation). “To bear the brunt of” means to 
withstand the worst shock of the attack. “To beat the retreat”, ‘‘to 
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draw someone’s fire”, “to change front”, “to take by storm’, between 
two fires”, “under false colours’’, “the plan of campaign” are also 
straightforward enough. “The rank and file” is in everyday use to 
describe the mass of any association of men; we would speak, for 
example, of “‘the rank and file” of a trade union, as opposed to the 
officials. 


These warlike expressions, however, do not give a fair picture of the 
English way of life. By far the greatest number of English idioms are 
derived from the day to day avucations of simple, peace-loving men 
and women. 


There is one important. point about idiomatic language that must 
be miade here. In the coining of images there is always a time-lag, 
between their adoption into standard speech and the social environment 
for which they were originally designed. That is to say, idiomatic 
usage may reflect a way of life that has been established long ago and is 
perhaps passing away. (You no doubt noticed for example that the sea 
idioms referred mostly to the days of sail.) This is inevitable, of course. 
Men in the toil and sweat of their labours suddenly strike upon some 
expressive turn of phrase which only gradually becomes currency. By 
the time the phrase is on every lip, that particular way of working may 
have been superseded, and new idioms will be in the process of creation 
as men apply themselves to new techniques. 


Do not be misled therefore by all the references in these English 
idioms to the occupations of the countryside. They don’t mean that 
we are still an agricultural nation though they do give an extraordinarily 
vivid picture of our country before it became so thoroughly indus- 
trialised. In modern English the bulk of idiomatic usage still belongs 
to the past, and only at the fringes do we find the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution. In those cases the idioms have often been formed 
from the slang of the men who built the new railroads of the nineteenth 
century, or worked in the new coal mines. Others were coined in living 
memory. “Ironclad” and “dreadnought” for example, were invented 
by ship-builders in the days of the first launchings from our shipyards 
of steel ships. And it is in the faculty of ordinary men and women to 
create the living stuff of language that the vitality of a nation’s culture 
really lies. 


It is because of this time lag that so many idioms of the chase, for 
example, survive in our everyday speech, though of course the affection 
for horse and dog—and above all, for the dog (you know how sentimental 
the English are about dogs) is still very strong. 
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Many of these are old hunting terms, which are now freely used in 
ordinary contexts. Thus loss of scent gave us “at fault’’, “at a loss” 
(“I’m at a loss to know what you mean” we might say); “To run 
riot” was to follow any scent indiscriminately. Similarly to “run 
counter” meant, technicaily, to follow the scent in a reverse direction ; 
to “hark back” was to return and find the scent, and “‘to draw a blank” 
was to find no scent at all. In all these cases, however, the hunting 
association is now almost forgotten. 


Other idioms derived from the use of dogs in hunting and the chase 
are “‘to come to hee!’’, “‘to hold in leash’’, “‘to slip the collar’, “‘to have 
a good (or bad) nose for’, “to run to earth’, “to throw off the scent’, 
“in at the death”. All those are straightforward in meaning, and. they 
are now applied to quite mundane pursuits. Rather more difficult are 
“to make a dead set at” (i.e., to proceed directly to chase, or to attack 
and “hue and cry”, meaning the actual excitement and uproar of the 
chase. We might refer to the “hue and cry” made by the police in 
pursuit of an escaped convict. A more proverbial idiom is “to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds”, used of a person who tries 
to ingratiate himself with both parties to a dispute. 


The dog as a domesticated animal or a pet, though, provides an 
even bigger list. We say that an unfortunate person “lives a dog’s 
iife’’ or that he hasn’t had “‘a dog’s chance” in life. A detective “dogs 
the footsteps of the criminal” or it may be misfortune “that dogs our 
footsteps”. If we are exhausted after a hard day’s work we say we are 
“dog tired”, or, to make it more effective by the addition of alliteration, 
that we are “dead dog tired”’. 


A lot of the dog idioms are proverbial, more imbued with shrewd 
folk wisdom. “To give a dog a bad name and hang him”? is to judge a 
person harshly on the strength of a single lapse. ‘““To have a bone to 
pick with someone” is to have a grievance to discuss, “to help lame 
dogs over stiles” is to give aid to the needy. “To let sleeping dogs lie’’ 
is an expressive and somewhat ominous piece of advice. And a comic 
one is “to have a hair of the dog that bit you”’—that is to drink in the 
morning (for restorative purposes) the same liquor that sent you to 
bed with a headache the night before. 

Yes, you had better put DOGS at the top of a whole section, and 
horses will “run it pretty close’”—(that is, will hotly compete with it). 
That idiom (you'll see how I quite naturally fell into it—in fact I only 
realised it after I’d written it down) is itself obviously derived from 
racing. And the race-track does give us a good number of idiomatic 
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expressions. ““To back the wrong horse”, “to win at a canter”, “to 
leave one at the post” are vigorous examples—and they are used in 
ordinary speech without any conscious thought of their origin. “To 
jockey out of a position” is to manceuvre so that you get the better of 
a rival ; “‘to ride for a fall’ is to be too confident and arrogant (or too 
“cocksure”’, to use another animal idiom). “A dark horse” is a 
mysterious person, whose intentions and powers are incalculable. 
“A dead heat” is a tie, when two competitors finish “neck and neck’. 
“A walk over” is an easy victory, and “‘also ran” is used as a curt verdict 
of failure. These are still actually applied to racing, but more commonly 
they are applied to ordinary, everyday events. 

The horse on the farm or in harness provides a much larger group. 
“To ride to death” (“‘ride” here being an active verb); “‘to take the 
bit between one’s teeth”; “to eat one’s head off”, “to flog a dead 
horse”, “to prick up one’s ears”, “to give a leg up”, “to spur on” 
i.e., to greater efforts) are all I think easy to follow—but it’s surprising 
how much more readily they will register themselves on the memory 
if you “get behind them” and back to the original horse and rider 
situations that provoked them. Imagine “HORSE”—rolling eyes, 
cocked ears, sweaty smell, sudden jumps and starts, twitching muscles, 
and then the idioms will dive. 

As usual a whole sub-section is proverbial in tone. “To look a gift 
horse in the mouth” is to accept a present or a favour in a grudging 
spirit. “To change horses in mid-stream”’ is to alter one’s course of 
action in the middle of an operation (usually ill-advisedly). “You can 
take a horse to the water, but you cannot make it drink” is used to imply 
that there is a limit to the extent to which you can force your will on 
other people. “To lock the stable door after the horse is gone” (or 
“stolen”’), with its quaint yet vivid little drama, is quite explicit. And 
here again the charm and flavour of the language, and the pleasure of 
of learning it, is heightened if you zmagine the original situation, the 
original real-life story :—the open door, the empty stable, the rueful 
owner of the horse in his night shirt, his illogical but very human 
locking of the door, when it is too late to do any good, and the wagging 
forefinger of the inevitable know-all—‘“‘I told you so ! It’s no use your 
locking the stable door after the horse is gone !” 

As a matter of fact the horse has been productive of more idiomatic 
expressions than the dog. This is not surprising of course when one 
remembers his wider range of usefulness. You can, after all, harness a 
horse to a cart—and immediately you have a whole new progeny of 
idioms. 
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A wild young man runs away from home, and “‘kicks over the traces”. 
We check someone by “putting a spoke in their wheel”. In England 
to-day posters urge us “to put our shoulder to the wheel” in order to 
help the nation. Here the original situation was probably a carriage 
stuck in the mud so that the passengers had to get out and push. 
“To work like a horse” is expressive of great effort, and “to die in 
harness”’ is to die “‘at the job”, and a mother will admonish her dream) 
child not to be “‘a slow coach”. I must introduce you to the quaint 
rustic who “puts the cart before the horse”, a very commonly used 
phrase which means to do things in the wrong order. ‘‘To curry 







favour” is an odd one. “Favour” is a corruption of “favel” —the | 


fallow coloured horse—a proverbial type of fraud and cunning. 
“Curry” is to groom, with the curry-comb. The phrase as a whole 
means to ingratiate oneself. 

If we continue round the farmstead we’ll find many more animal 
idioms. ‘“To chew the cud” is to ruminate, or reflect ; ‘“To take the 
bull by the horns” is to tackle boldly an embarrassing situation. “A 
bull in a china shop” (and please let the picture flash upon “the inward 


eye’—the pause as the bull—astonished no doubt at his strange | 


environment—stares around him, and then . . .) describes an excep- 
tionally clumsy person. “A red rag to a bull” means severe provocation. 
““A cock and bull story” is a tale that will command no credence, and 
the charming “calf love” is the love of boy and girl . . . who no doubt 
“‘make sheep’s eyes” at each other... 

Yes, sheep must be another sub-title, and it will cover some very 
vivid phrases. “To look sheepish” is to look foolish. “To go wool- 
gathering” is to fall into a daze, or a dream; “to pull the wool over 
someone’s eyes’’ is to deceive someone, “to be tarred with the same 
brush” as someone else, is to be closely associated with them in other 
people’s minds—usually in an uncomplimentary sense. And then 
“every family”, as we say, “‘has its black sheep’—that is, its “‘ne’er- 
do-well’’. 

But I have given sufficient examples for you to see how vividly and 
racily, how frequently, and how humorously these animal idioms reflect 
the bustling life of an agricultural community. If you want to do some 
further research, I advise you to look out for idioms about pigs, cats, 
rats, mice, chickens, ducks and geese. You won’t find very many wild 
animal idioms (though there are plenty about birds) and English 
idiom almost entirely ignores wild and unruly nature. The weather, 
though, (it’s hardly surprising), gave our fore-fathers plenty of scope 
for phrase-making. “‘A bolt from the blue” is an unexpected surprise 
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sic !). “To leave out in the cold” is to ignore someone, “‘to put, or 
throw, in the shade” is to surpass, to “overshadow” someone. “A 
break in the clouds” is the sudden promise of better fortune. “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good” is another of the pieces of 
ancient wisdom. But “‘to blow hot and blow cold”’ (i.e., to keep changing 
one’s opinions and enthusiasms) is, I’m afraid, the most representative 
of our changeable English weather. 


One thing is especially noticeable about these climatic idioms. 
Most of them deal with the weather as it affects the daily working 
lives of people. In much the same way although there are many idioms 
about Nature (try, for a start, hills, lanes, stones), the most characteristic 
groups deal with Nature adapted to man’s use. For example, farm 
crops give off more idiomatic sparkle than wild plants—‘“‘to live in 
clover” (i.e., in luxury), “‘to lie fallow”’ (i.e., to rest), “to make hay while 
the sun shines” (i.e., to exploit a favourable situation to the full) are 
common examples. Again the kitchen garden furnishes more than the 
open country. “Life is no bed of roses”, we say, or “there is no rose 
without a thorn”. If we aren’t tactful in our handling of a situation 
we may “upset the applecart” ; twins are “as alike as two peas” ; a 
calm man is “fas cool as a cucumber’, etc. (and our “nip in the bud” 
could come into this section). 

The point I am manceuvring towards here, is (“to take the bull by 
the horns !”’) that the English are fundamentally a gregarious people 
and the clusters of idiomatic expressions become denser as we move 
closer in towards the home and the hearth. 


There are, for example, a large number of idioms connected with the 
actual structural features of the house. Thus, “to lay at the door of” 
is to accuse, “‘to show the door to” is to expel an unwelcome guest or 
inmate, “‘to run one’s head against a brick wall” is to encounter un- 
surmountable difficulties or great obstinacy. If a schoolboy is being 
reprimanded by his headmaster (as we should say, had up “on the 
carpet”), and if his excuses are rather over-done, he would be said to 
be “laying it on with a trowel’. 

The furniture and equipment of the house give many delightful 
ones. “A skeleton in the cupboard” is the carefully hidden family 
secret. We “get out of bed on the wrong side” when we start the day 
in a bad temper. “A new broom sweeps clean” we say, somewhat 
cynically, of an enthusiast taking over a job. The ne’er-do-well 
“sponges” on his rich friends. The English are a reticent people about 
their affairs and so they don’t like “washing their dirty linen in public”. 
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There is the man who “falls between two stools’’, that is, comes to 
disaster because he can’t decide between two alternatives. Often 
he has more than one plan afoot—that is “he has too many irons in 
the fire’’. 


The fire-irons take us into the kitchen and phrases connected with 
this holy of holies of an Englishman’s home, are particularly vivid and 
numerous. We “boil over” with anger, and “bubble over” with joy. 
We “butter up” a person with whom we wish to be on good terms 
(i.e., ingratiate ourselves). That stock figure, the ne’er-do-well, “‘goes 
to pot’’, i.e., comes to grief, he is always “‘in a stew’’, or “in a pickle” 
(i.e., in trouble). The other villagers have a strong suspicion that he is 
“half baked” and really they don’t see why they should help him any 
more—‘“they have other fish to fry”’ (i.e., other concerns)—and so why 
not leave him this time “to stew in his own juice’’, (i.e., to his own 
devices). And so it goes on, phrase after phrase, vibrant with the 
bustle and manners of real men and women. 


Eating itself of course finds many idioms of a particularly succulent 
nature—which isn’t surprising when you remember the physical, 
sensuous content of the English language. That over-confident fellow, 
for example, “bites off more than he can chew”. Soon he will learn his 
lesson, and will have to “‘eat humble pie”, and his disappointment will 
“take the gilt off the gingerbread”’ (i.e., it will disillusion him). But 
he is used to “living from hand to mouth” and he claims that he has 
invented a new gadget that will “‘sell like hot cakes”’, though he is such 
a liar that you have to take everything he says “‘with a pinch of salt’’. 


The various outbuildings of a farm, and the industries connected 
with farming (the mill, the cobbler’s bench, the carpenter’s shop, the 
smithy), naturally enough provide a very large group. A surly boss will 
give his new employee an uncomfortable initiation into his new duties— 
by “putting him through the mili”. If the employee quarrels with his 
boss they may “go at it hammer and tongs”. The employee’s future 
will be “in the melting pot” (i.e., in jeopardy). But if like his father 
before him he is a man of courage—that is if he is a “chip off the old 
block’’—he will leave his job “‘in a white heat” of temper, and remember- 
ing another situation he has heard about he will “‘strike while the iron 
is hot” and apply for it immediately. Once in his new job he will, we 
hope, “‘stick to his last’’, though a man of his temperament will never 
settle down too much and “get into a groove”’. 


And finally, home is most evocative of all. “We bring home” to 
someone the truth of a particular situation, or “‘we strike home”. Most 
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frequent of all is the phrase “I don’t feel at home” which is applied to all 
those situations in which we may feel ill at ease. You can easily fill up a 
page of your collection under this sub-heading. 

A novel could be written around all these groups of idiomatic expres- 
sion, indeed idiomatic language has many of the characteristics of the 
great English realistic novel. The odd assortment of characters are there, 
the horse play, the racy humour, the bustling energy. And it is a novel 
not without its values and its morals, for all this linguistic activity has 
left a residue of shrewd and genuine wisdom. It is significant for 
example that attached to this most important group of “home” idioms 
is an especially fruitful body of ironic and proverbial utterance. Think 
of “‘you cannot eat your cake and have it’, “enough is as good as a 
feast’, “the proof of the pudding is in the eating’’, “too many cooks 
spoil the broth”, and a more recent one “‘you cannot make an omelette 
without breaking eggs”—all of which contain really subtle philosophical 
generalisations. 

I have left this point to the last deliberately because I want to return 
to that point about the time-lag in the creation of idioms. Now it is true 
that most of the idioms I have quoted illustrate the everyday history of 
our country in its agricultural past. But idioms are not carelessly created. 
They go through a long process of probation. Generations sit in judg- 
ment upon them. If they are adopted into the standard specch it is 
because they have stood the trial of time. The actions and the habits 
they express are fundamental and essential to our nature. Their wisdom 
is the crystallisation of the basic rhythms of English life—and reflect our 
culture in the widest sense of that term. So that though much of the 
metaphorical illustration in our idioms is anachronistic, the modes of 
living they represent still survive. 

Changes of environment and social conditioning, and above all changes 
in the techniques whereby men “earn their daily bread’”’ are of course 
the great operative factors in the creation of language. As those changes 
take place, so are fresh idioms being invented, in the mines, and the 
factories and the shipyards. To-day’s slang is to-morrow’s standard 
English. In a hundred years time many of the idioms I have mentioned 
may be archaic, lingering only in out of the way country districts, or in 
“quaint’’ writers, perhaps relegated once more to “slang”. When once 
a language loses its powers of renewal and its idiomatic fertility then the 
culture it expresses will be dead or dying. But I am certain that when 
your grand-children and great grand-children come to learn English 
they will find in our idiomatic usage the same vivid, homely, energetic 
qualities I have, I hope, illustrated in this article. And I am quite certain 
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that if you enter in your collection of idioms all these examples, and 
reflect imaginatively upon their significance and origins, you will know 
more about English language and English culture than you will ever 
learn from your text books and grammar books. 

“Culture”, though, is a far-reaching term. I have been using it here 
in its widest sense, to comprise the lives of ordinary men and women, 
and this, I believe, is its most important application. But if we interpret 
the word in a narrower sense we shall also find that our institutions, our 
literature, and above all Shakespeare and the Bible have contributed 
considerably to our idiomatic usage. In my next article I want to explore 
these more “civilised” layers in the dense and prolific vegetable deposits 
of English idiomatic language. 





Inchoative Verbs 
By Philip Trotter 

The Briton boasts and the foreigner complains of the quantitative 
immensity of the English vocabulary. here are equal grounds for 
pride and despair in the qualitative versatility of usage among (say) our 
first thousand words of daily intercourse. This semantic riot reaches its 
peak in the group of verbs known as inchoative. 

These are defined as verbs that denote the beginning of an action. To 
this I add, at the risk of doing violence to the term “‘inchoative’’, or the 
development of an action in process. Jespersen, in his chapter on 
predicatives (EEG XIII), distinguishes between those of bemg and 
becoming; and under the latter heading gives a meagre list of inchoatives, 
which he elsewhere describes as “‘half-empty words”. But even the 
great Dane fails to show the two-way traffic from verb to predicative and 
from predicative back to a different verb; and in no British work can I 
find more than a passing reference to this kaleidoscopic achievement of 
English idiom. 

The development is of modern growth. In 1611 the translators of 
The Bible operated their adjective predicatives with an all-purpose 
inchoative, to wax. ‘This serviceable verb has since been deprived of 
inchoative status and exiled to the moon, where it performs alternating 
duty with wane. Wax was replaced by a triarchy of become, grow and 
get (the last-named has an older inchoative history than its enemies 
concede it); but these failed to satisfy our colourful semantic genius; 
hence this motley and mobile body of collocations, changing partners 
bewilderingly according to context. Before we decide how far they are 
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f concern to the teacher of English to foreign students, let us glance at 


them in action. 


In the following prose passage ail the verbs (except auxiliaries) are 
inchoative. In the square brackets feasible alternatives to the first 
inchoative are given (as far as possible) in descending order of 
suitability; but the preference may be nil, negligible, or a matter of 
taste. 

The prose passage is followed by a more comprehensive, but 
probably not exhaustive, catalogue of inchoatives, with semantic notes, 
and classified according to the grammatic character of the predicatives. 

“For years things had gone wrong and were now growing [becoming, 
vetting} worse. His business became the worst in the town, and was 
going [running, falling] to pieces altogether. His wife grew [became] pale 
and thin; food went [turned] bad in the kitchen; tools grew [became, pr 
rusty, and flowers went [ran] to seed in the garden; his clothes wore 
thin; money was going [running, getting] short. Then he took to drink, 
and one night he turned [went] pale and burst into tears at the thought 

that he was going [running] mad. Then he grew [became, got] calmer and 
fell to pe that things would come right. 

“His dream came true. Work came easy again. In the garden, which 
had run [gone] wild, plants burst into flower. He became the richest man 
in the town; every*hing turned to gold in his hands; his son, who had 

become a workman, turned explorer and became famous. 

‘But the richer he became [grew, got] the lazier he grew [became, got}. 
His muscles ram [went, turned] to fat. One day he fell ill, and next 
morning he just fell asleep.” 

It will be observed that I cannot kill my hero without departing from 
the rule, “nothing but inchoatives”. To fall dead denotes a physical 
action in the first meaning of fall, and is therefore not inchoative; to go 
dead is inchoative, but denotes temporary loss of feeling in a limb, and 
other ephemeral disabilities. Death has so far eluded the inchoative. 

A. Inchoatives with Adjective Predicatives 

Became, grow and get are often interchangeable, though each has its 
sphere. Become is the only inchoative with superlatives; grow and get 
can be used only with adjectives and their comparatives; with nouns 
they are transitive and therefore not inchoative. Moreover to get ready 
denotes an act of conscious volition, and is therefore factitive rather than 
inchoative (cf. make ready). 

Although the Observer once spoilt Sir Alan Herbert’s Sunday by 
announcing that the Thames was “getting cleaner” (see “What a Word!”’, 
p. 213) we cannot expel this provocative verb from the group. It should 
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be barred as a substitute for a more vital inchoative (sce next paragraph); 
as an “also-ran” with become, grow, (rarely) go, choice depends on 
context. Compare the (a) and (4) pairs of sentences below; who wants to 
replace get in the (a)s ? Who dare use it in the (6)s ? 

(a) You seem to be getting blind ! (testy remark; colourless verb 

preferable). 

(6) Towards the end of his life he went [became] blind. 

(a) I have no get-rich-quick methods. 

(6) Long before these cities became [grew] rich... 

(a) When I get [am] old I shall go to the country. 

(6) He 1s a wonderful man; he never seems to grow old. 
Go denotes a decided change, always for the worse, and contrast: 
logically with come. Things go wrong and come right; we come to 
[round] after fainting; the fact that certain people come (all) over queer 
before doing so does not belie the right-wrong antithesis in come and 
go; to come over 1s a collocation not to be confused with come, and the 
expression only intrudes into King’s English in facetious imitation of 
the (very) vulgar tongue. But, collocated with negative past participles, 
things come unstuck, unhinged and undone to the discomfiture of their 
owners. Go is a versatile inchoative. A comparison of the alternatives 
in the prose passage (above) may help to determine when it is, and is 
uut, interchangeable with turn and run two verbs that can never replace 
each other: go replaces turn with pale, sour, rotten, rusty, it replaces run 
with mad, wild, waste. But note the semantic variation in food goes dry 
(if kept too long); rivers run dry (for want of rain); she turned sick (at the 
horrible sight); he has gone sick (and will be off work for a few days). 

In the group grow, turn, break, work, wear we find pairs of verbs 
operating the same predicative with semantic variations ranging from 
shades of emphasis to wide diversity of meaning; she turned pale (as 
she read the telegram); she grew pale (from long anxiety); the beast 
broke loose (from its cage); the screw, handle, bolt, worked loose (through 
neglect); the population is growing thin (from hunger); the material ha: 
worn thin, smooth, rough, shiny (from usage). 
Fall denotes the unexpected or sudden with z// [sick]; the spontaneous 

with asleep; but sombre routine when bills. rents and rates fall due. 


B. Inchoatives with Noun Predicatives 


The two principal verbs are become and turn. Note semantic and 
syntactic variations: 
On leaving the university he became a doctor. 
If he ever becomes a bishop I shall change my religion! 
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(Normal step in a man’s career; indefinite article.) 

He became Bishop of Durham [Chairman of the Company] in 1940. 

He has become Public Hero [Nuisance] No. 1. 

(Appointments to offices, real or fictitious, held at one time by 
one person only; no article.) 

She has had to turn cook. (Unexpected change because her servant 
went to make munitions. No article, the noun being felt as adjectival.) 
So also: to turn Communist, [highwayman, vegetarian] (abnormal or 
unexpected change in character, status or opinion. No article, the noun 
being felt as adjectival). 

There is also to fall (a) victim [a prey] to the Secret Police [a lady’s 
charms, the moneylender, a wild beast]. (Article optional before victim.) 


C. Inchoatives with Prepositional Group Predicatives 


Changes, natural or supernatural, in the character or content of a 
material: water turns to ice; everything turned to gold in his hands; I was 
turned to stone (so to speak). But in fairy tales the blind beggar turns 
into a fairy prince. (This last collocation is modern, for in the A.V. 
Lot’s wife merely became a pillar of salt).* 

To burst into tears (flower, flame, activity, song] is the most sudden 
and violent of the ‘achoatives. 

To take to (doing) something denotes a new habit, practice or activity: 
he took to chess (drink, riding, breakfasting in bed]. 

The two collocations to fall and go to pieces are similar in meaning 
with (perhaps) a slight distinction in usage: 

The machine [clock, chair, house] fell to pieces. 

He [she, the business, house, government, project] went to pieces. 
(In these uses go is of wider application than fall.) 

Two interesting exceptions to the generally serene character of 
inchoative come: 

To come to [in] pieces contrasts with the above collocation by its 
more direct, immediate and intimate implications, and is 
therefore popular as a professional euphemism of the housemaid: 
“The vase came to [in] pieces in my hand, Ma’am”’, (which is 
understood as an inchoative fiction). 

Conversely, in come to grief the semantic element in come seems to 
be remoteness, with the intervening stages of the episode left blank. 








* The benevolent uncle who turns out to be the villain in a Benson novel does so 
outside the strict limits of inchoative use. 
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Cf. go to the bad, where progressive moral deterioration is the essential 
feature. The come collocation is equally applicable to a forlorn hope, a 
tale of folly, or a tragedy in high endeavour. 


It is a useful semantic exercise to find contexts for the above six 
collocations, or to select them correctly for given contexts. 


To fall to dreaming {[wondering, grieving]: (gerund essential) describes 
an unconscious passing into a mental state. 


D. Inchoative with Supine Infinitives 


I came (grew, got| to believe, [be fond of, dislike] denotes a later stage 
of a mental process (contrasting with earlier). 

The only other common collocation in this group refers to the 
weather: It is coming on to rain, etc. 


Is the journey through this labyrinth really necessary to the foreign 
student when lame approximations to most of the above meanings can 
be reached with the help of get, become and begin ? Should the inchoatives 
be taught as a compact semantic unit or cited as examples in the large 
but merely syntactic stream of verbs of incomplete predication? The 
answer is as equivocal as the homogeneity of the foreign student is 
fictitious, and the aims and capacities of teacher and taught varied. 

in certain text-books such superfluities as catching a tartar and 
dropping in one’s tracks are fed into the foreign mind as “idioms”. But 
if that suspect term has any meaning its essence is in our English genius 
for making the plain word say everyday things in a whimsical but 
straightforward way; and an American writer has defined Semantics as 
Grammar in Motion. ‘These definitions exactly fit the inchoatives. ‘They 
are of straightforward structure but virile elasticity of meaning. More- 
over they fix the mind on the context, which is the key factor in all 
successful language study; they form a compact and workable introduc- 
tion to the study of verbs and their cognates in semantic groups. These 
are both practical and moral assets to those foreign students of English 
whose aim is to study English until it is no longer foreign. They do not 
wish to be taught down to , but to be stimulated up by glimpses into the 
intimacies of English idiom. They have been constantly admonished 
to “think in English”; but the advice remains the counsel of perfection 
until their native thought-process has been unconsciously guided into 
an English one. The inchoatives cannot be assimilated through any 
medium other than English. Let those that doubt this translate the 
“prose passage” above into French, German or a Slavonic language. 
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Some Revision Drills (1) 
By David Hicks 

I propose in this article to make a few suggestions for oral drills ; 
and first I had better make clear what type of drills they are, and what 
they are meant to do. 

During the first year of a conversation-method class, the pupils learn 
a number of the basic structures of the language, and a vocabulary of 
some hundreds of words. This is done by means of a vast quantity of 
repetitive and rhythmical, and to a large extent mechanical, oral drilling, 
with some reading, dictation, exercises, and so on, to supplement it. 

Then comes the second year, and if he is not on his guard, the teacher 
very often finds that his patience with oral drills has petered out in the 
first few lessons. There is a reading book, which the class reads ; there 
are grammar exercises, which they do; there are topics, which they 
discuss freely ; and there are composition subjects, which they make a 
hash of. Meanwhile, the need for oral drills is as great as ever, but is 
very often forgotten. 

Each new point of structure should still, as formerly, be introduced 
sa far as possible by oral inductive methods through familiarity with 
large numbers of syoken examples. As the course goes, on, there is no 
harm at all in letting some new points, especially those of minor import- 
ance, appear first in reading material ; but the important ones should 
be fully dealt with orally before the reading passage in which they 
appear. , 

At the same time structures which have long been known, and 
vocabulary too, have to be kept “‘on the actvie list”. This cannot be 
done solely by relying on chance encounters in reading or chatter. 
There ought to be a constant element of systematic revision in second 
year lessons—and in third year too. It is not a bad idea to begin each 
lesson with five minutes’ drill harking back to something that was done 
six months before. 

Then what we require for this purpose is a kind of drill that combines 
one or two familiar structures with a variety of familiar vocabulary 
which may or may not belong to a particular range). To take a very 
simple example: The teacher asks, ““What do we bring with us to 
school ?” or “‘What do we bring to school with us ?” and each pupil 
in turn answers, “We bring our pencils with us’’, ““We bring our rulers 
with us’’, and so forth, using exactly the same form and including one 
or at the most two varied elements of vocabulary. 
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It will be clear that an exercise of this kind might, in a different 
language, serve a more complex function. For example, if an inflected 





language such as German or Russian were being taught, the above 
exercise would involve a search for the appropriate accusative form for 
each noun. The utility of the exercise in English, where there is no 
such thing as an accusative form, is not less, but different. Instead 
of the pupil’s attention being divided between finding the right word 
and finding the right form to put it in, the form is provided by repetition 
(thus providing unconscious practice) and the pupil can concentrate 
consciously on doing one thing correctly. 


I shall begin with drills in which the element that has to be supplied 
by the pupil is a simple one. Nobody will find these drills particularly 
novel ; but it may be useful to see a quantity of them together. 


ue 


wn 


10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 


What is your name ?—My name is. . . (the English name he 
has been allotted). 

What is the first (second) student in your row called >—The 
first (second, etc.) student in my row is called... 

What is the name of the student next to you (on your right) ? 
—The name of the student next to me is... 


What do we bring to school with us ?—We bring our . . . to 
school with us. 
What’s the date today ?—Today is . . . (day of week and full 


date).—What’s the date tomorrow ? etc. 

Let’s have a look round the classroom ; what do we notice ?— 

We notice... 

Let’s have a look round the house; what do we notice ?— 

We notice . 

What have you (got) in your pocket >—I have (got) a. . . in my 

pocket. 

What do you want to be when you grow up ?—I want to be a 
. when I grow up. 

What would you like to be ?—I should like to bea... 

What do you wish you were ?>—I wish I were a . 

Would you like to have a. . . ?—Yes, but I'd rather havea... 

Do you like . . .?—No, I prefer... to... 

Pupil: John is a clumsy boy !—Teacher: Why, what has he 

done ?>—Pupil: He has broken his . . . John, how did you 

come to break your ...? (The first pupil must give an article 

beginning with A, the second with B, and so on.) 

Pupil: Nothing is right for Tom ; nothing seems to suit him. 

His shoes are too tight for him. His... is too.. ., etc. 
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31. 
32. 


33- 

It will be noticed that in some of the above drills the teacher has 
himself to provide a number of different words within the range. In 
} case some teachers may be afraid of “drying up”, here are some 
suggestions for words to use in the appropriate drills : 


What’s the matter, Tom? What’s wrong with your... ?— 
It’s too . . . for me.—Oh, you’re never satisfied !—I need 
(would like, wish I could have) a new... 

If you had a lot of money, what would you buy your father 
(etc.) for Christmas >—I’d buy hima... 

We're all going on a picnic tomorrow. What shail we need to 
buy ? —We shall need . . . —And where can we buy... ? 
—We can get it at the... 

We are going to build a house. What will you each provide ? 
—TI’ll provide the... 

Have you got the. . . for the weekend ?—Yes I have.—Where 
did you get it ?—From the. . 

What do you... with?—You... witha... 
What’sa...for?—A...’s for. . .ing with. 

What do you do witha... ?—You.. . with it. 

I’ve lost my . . . —You must look everywhere for it. Look... 
— I can’t find it there.—You must have another look. Have you 
looked . . . ?—Yes, but it isn’t there. 

It snowed hard all night: what do we see this morning ?>— 
We see the snow lying white and thick on the... 

What did you see in the sports shop window ?>—I sawa.. . 
If we look out of the upstairs window we can see... 
(adjective and noun, both beginning with A, B; C, etc.). 
Which is the . . .est . . . ? (e.g., which is the biggest animal ?) 
—The...isthe...est... 

What ought children at school to do ?—They ought to work 
hard. (Etc.—verb and adverb.) 

Can’t you work harder? (Etc.—the same verbs and adverbs, 
comparative.) 

What was he (she) wearing when you saw him (her) ?>—He was 
wearing a... .. . (adjective and noun). 

What does a teacher (etc.) have to do ?—He has to teach. He 
has to correct exercises. (Several answers for each profession.) 
Where is my... ?—I’ve put it on the... 


12. Cup of tea. Slice of bread and butter. Horse and cart. Cat. 


Plain cake. Pen. Silver watch. Sailing boat. Picture book. 
Pair of socks. Violin. Bottle of ink. Small garden. Apple tree. 
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Holiday in Scotland. Day at the zoo. Lot of money. 
Gramophone. Blue shirt. 
13. Pepper. Winter. Wooden chairs. Tennis. Lemonade. Brown } it: 
shoes. Daffodils. Cabbage. The radio. Fish. Geography. } shi 
Chess. Classical music. Riding a bicycle. Photographs. Cold \ he 
tea. Cotton shirts. Rainy weather. Long letters. Digging. 
16. Collar. Chair. Desk. Handkerchief. Bicycle. Ruler. Pencil. 





Coat. Pockets. Pullover. Hat. Socks. Shoes. Glasses. Hair. | no 
Book. Exercise. Watch. Scarf. House. Bed. Dinner. Tea. 
Dog. 


20. Bread. Milk. Meat. Cakes. Sausages. Bacon. Potatoes. Wine. ? 
Biscuits. Thread. Books. Paper and pencils. New tie. | 
Children’s toys. Car mended. Garden fork and spade. Chicken. 
Haddock. Cigarettes. Coal. 

21. Write. Sing. Bite. Dig. Raise food to your mouth. Light the 
fire. Walk. Cut things. Cook. Pay. Sew. Drive in nails. Wash. 
Shoot. Play. Drive a horse. (The question may also be framed 
“What do you write on, in’’, etc., and many other verbs included.) 

22, 23. Pencil. Knife. Motor-car. Telegraph office. Envelope. | p 
Match-box. Bottle. Chair. Comb. Tooth-brush. Bag. Pocket. h 
Window. Piece of paper. Shady tree. Road. Door Pair of glasses. 
Gramophone. Sink. 





24, 33. Collar-stud. Towel. Wrist-watch. Puppy-dog. Cigarette V 
case. Photo-album. Fountain-pen. Bicycle-bell. Football boots. 
History notebook. Water-pistol. Baby sister. 


28. Widest ocean. Biggest country. Richest nation. Best-known 
writer. Coldest season. Highest mountain. Most beautiful 
flower. Hottest country. Most famous painter. Longest day. 
Longest river. Most agreeable sport. (This exercise can also 5 | 
be done by giving only the Positive Degree of the adjective, 
so that the pupil has also to provide the Superlative form.) 


In addition to drills of the above kind, there is never any harm in 
giving the class a reminder of the veris they have learnt. One way of 
doing this is to fire questions at them on the lines of “‘menta! arithmetic”’ 
tests. Tell them to give you quickly the negative (or interrogative, or , 
affirmative) of everything you say, and then reel off a large number of 
abbreviated sentences, from a list prepared beforehand. Don’t, of 
course, proceed in regular order round the class, but dodge about from 
one student to another. 
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Here is a list of some such “‘abbreviated sentences” for the purpose : 


I am going he was it closed he is coming 

it opened they brought we came it began 

she is writing wecanswim you did your work they must go 

he has eaten we want she felt he ought to stay 


and so on—about 150 or 200 are needed. 

An exercise of this last kind is highly artificial and should certainly 
not be used for more than a few minutes once a week. 

Note.—I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness for several of the above types of 


drill to H. N. Winter’s “Fluency in German” (Harrap), a very useful conversation 
text-book. 





Broadcast Lessons in English from 


Bratislava, 1946 
By J. Simko 


In a broadcast language course the teacher labours under a dis- 
advantage from the start because he does not know the standard of his 
pupils. It is therefore best to begin by assuming that the listeners 
have had the minimum amount of practice in learning languages, 
or even none at ali, and to state things as simply as passible. This, of 
course, does not detract from the quality of the course since its final 
value depends on concrete results and the progress made by the pupils. 

There are relatively few qualified teachers of English in Slovakia 
the eastern part of Czechoslovakia) as yet and those there are live 
mostly in the towns. Many people would like to learn foreign languages 
but are unable to take lessons (for want of time, money or a teacher), 
and it is for them that a broadcast course is primarily intended. It 
must guide those seeking knowledge on the right path and make up 
as far as possible for their lack of teacher. 

In our course we were able to overcome certain difficulties which the 
B.B.C. had experienced in organising their “English by Radio’, for 
example the fact that the majority of listeners do not receive the printed 
text and the impossibility of a regular control of their progress, etc. 
Our broadcast course had the advantage of being limited as far as the 
area it served and the kind of audience were concerned. We had at our 
disposal two pages of the broadcast weekly, in which the texts and 
explanations for two weekly quarters of an hour were printed. 

The printed lessons were composed of the following parts: the 
correction, with notes, of the exercise given in the previous lesson, 
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if any; a new language text in ordinary spelling, with, after each 
sentence, a phonetic transcription and translation of the most necessary 
words or phrases ; notes relating to vocabulary and idiom ; grammatical 
explanations ; new exercises. 

Every listener was able to study the texts beforehand and being thus 
prepared could concentrate more easily on listening to the spoken word. 
The exercises, which formed as far as possible a structural part of each 
lesson, were necessary to give practice in the material treated. They 
were always run through during the lessons so that their grammar and 
phraseology could be repeated and a warning given against possible 
mistakes. 

We naturally did not use the direct method in our course. The 
lessons were so constructed that even complete beginners could follow 
them if they listened regularly. Experience has shown, however, that 
our listeners consisted not only of beginners but also of people who had 
learnt English before, or who were learning it at the same time by some 
other method, either privately or at school. 

The new material in each lesson was as a rule repeated in the next, 
if not in the next two lessons and was explained in detail in the printed 
texts, so that listeners could always catch up even if they missed one 
or two broadcasts. I know that many listeners only began the course 
after the sixteenth or twentieth lesson, or even later. Having first 
studied all the available printed texts, they were able to start following 
the course regularly. Our aim was to stimulate the listeners and to gain 
their co-operation to the greatest possible extent. They co-operated 
actively by reading language texts and single words and phrases aloud 
and by regularly working out the exercises. Their passive co-operation 
consisted in regular listening. We did our best to achieve their active 
co-operation by encouraging them to read the texts aloud either with or 
immediately after the speakers. In order to make this easier for them 
every English sentence was spoken at least twice (both in exercises and 
in new texts), first slowly one after the other, and then at the end of the 
lesson the whole language text was repeated, twice if possible. By 
having two speakers the listeners got used to different types of voices 
[and were also able to compare their own pronunciation with what 
they heard. It is important that a learner should actually hear his or 
her own pronunciation]. Meetings with listeners have proved that our 
procedure was successful, as I found that in many cases it was possible 
for people to acquire a good English pronunciation by learning it from 
broadcast lessons. A regular word and pronunciation drill has not yet 
been started owing to lack of time. 
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In the middle of the course we started a competition for book prizes, 
which was very popular with the listeners. It consisted of a monthly 
dictation’ and of various exercises which were printed in the periodical. 
We encouraged many listeners by sending their corrected work-sheets 
back to them. It was interesting to notice a constant improvement in 
the work of many of the listeners. This was partly due to the fact that 
when working out their homework they had to revise the material in 
the last lesson, which they would probably not have done otherwise. 
We were specially pleased, for instance, by the faultless dictations of a 
ten-year-old boy and by the listeners’ zeal generally, some even living 
abroad. The most interesting case was that of a woman of sixty who, 
despite her age, began to learn English from our course and was very 
successful. 

What has been said about the need for a distinct pronunciation in 
broadcasting generally is particularly applicable to English. The 
expiratory quality of the voiceless plosives at the end of words must be 
maintained, for example the final “‘k” in “take” must be aspirated a 
certain amount otherwise it will be hardly audible over the wireless. 
The same applies to “‘p” and “‘t’’, e.g., in “hope” and “put”. Difficulties 
arise when trying to produce the difference between the voiceless 
fricatives ({0], [s}]) correctly, because the difference between their 
quality is scarcely perceptible on the wireless. 

Now for a few figures. In 39 weeks (from September 24th, 1946, to 
June 20th, 1947) we had seventy-six lessons of 15 minutes each (i.c., 
1,140 minutes or 19 hours). The vocabulary was made up of 
1,100 single basic words, not including phrases, idioms or derivatives. 
The main stress was laid on the verb and on tense-formation. The 
material was presented mostly in the form of dialogues, but sometimes 
in narratives, anecdotes and songs. The competition consisted of five 
successive dictations and five exercises with different subject-matter. 
About 270 work-sheets were sent to us. The winner was a woman from 
a small country town who had only learnt English from our course. 
She produced nine correct exercises from a total of ten. The dictations, 
which consisted of short stories of five to six sentences and of twenty 
to forty words, were dictated slowly for about five minutes at the 
beginning of the lesson and repeated at the end. The grouping of 
listeners was approximately as follows (the figures being based on the 
written work sent in by listeners): §5 per cent. of the listeners were 
men ; ages ranged from ten to sixty, the majority being between fifteen 
and thirty-five ; students, from all types of schools, formed the largest 
occupational group, then came office clerks, teachers, private individuals 
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(housewives), technicians, doctors, workers and craftsmen. About 


50 per cent. lived in the larger towns; 65 per cent. had not learnt 
English before. 


The success of a broadcast language course depends largely on 
whether the teacher can succeed in breaking down the apparent barrier 
between himself and his listeners, created by the nature of broadcasting, 
and establish close relations with them. In order to do this in the first 
place he must make his personality felt in his voice and in his direct 
approach to his pupils. He will achieve the necessary personal touch 
if he encourages and appeals to them by joking, by reading from private 
letters and by mentioning names. The broadcast course with a personal 
flavour has a far greater moral success than the scholarly course which 
lacks it.' The listener must feel that ““The teacher is really concerned 
with him” (quoted from a listener’s letter). In addition to all this we 
organised a few informal meetings with the listeners, and we were thus 
able to get direct evidence of the satisfactory practical results achieved, 
to discuss problems concerning the general structure of the course, 
and to hear comments or criticism. 

I cannot end better than by quoting a passage from a letter by Mrs. 
M. S.: “Minute grains of sand form the bottom of the vast ocean. 
And what has grown in a year out of these short quarters of an hour ? 
Suinething that a year ago seemed to me impossible, unattainable. 
I have already got the ‘feel’ of the English language, and I think that 
we have all overcome the shock we got from the difference between 
pronunciation and spelling. English is not actually as difficult as it 
appears to us to be at first sight’’. 

') Cf. a similar opinion expressed by the late Prof. V. Mathesius in his article 


“On the Clearness and Effectiveness of the Spoken Word in Broadcasting” (p. 148 of 
“The Czech Language and General Linguistics” ; Prague. 1947). 





Some Notes on H. C. Wyld’s “Universal 
English Dictionary’’ (Routledge) 


By A. S. Hornby 
Not many: modern dictionaries are “one-man shows”. The great 
Oxford English Dictionary had numerous editors and was made possible 


by contributions from thousands of helpers. The Universal English 
Dictionary by H. C. Wyld is, however, a modern example of a one-man 
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dictionary. It is an interesting volume in many ways and its fourteen 
hundred and forty large post quarto pages, each with three columns of 
small type, are full of revealing matter. Wyld, for many years Merton 
Professor of English Language and Literature in the University of 
Oxford, died in 1945. His dictionary, first issued in the early thirties, is 
described on the title-page as “‘a new and original compilation . . . with 
copious illustrative phrases and colléquialisms”. It is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the illustrative sentences and phrases, so liberally 
supplied throughout the work, give expression to the author’s likes and 
dislikes and reveal something of his interests. An unusually large 
number of illustrative examples is supplied. 


The compilation of the dictionary, Dr. Wyld tells us in his Preface, 
was “a long and laborious piece of work”. His definition of the word 
hack would have given us the same information. A hack is a “‘person 
employed to do dull, tedious work, such as dictionary making, the 
writing of inferior newspaper articles, and other forms of drudgery”’. 
The verb /abour is defined thus: “‘to perform work of a hard and painful 
kind”. And the illustrative example is “to labour at a dictionary’. 
Under bother we read : “I find dictionary work a great bother”. Under 
compilation we read: ‘“‘A dictionary is largely a compilation from the 
work of others”. Under compete : ““A new dictionary must be very good 
if it is to compete with the many already on the market”... Under hurry : 
“Dictionary-making is a work that cannot be hurried beyond a certain 
point”. Plenty of evidence that the work filled his thoughts continually ! 
A telling piece of evidence is supplied under damn (defined as an inter- 
jection expressing annoyance and anger)—‘‘Damn this dictionary !” 
An entry under prisoner : “My work” (dictionary work, we may guess) 
“will keep me a prisoner all summer” suggests a reason for the “Damn”. 
Relief at the prospect of the termination of the task and release from 
drudgery is suggested by an example illustrating so (exclamatory) : 
“So the great dictionary is finished at last !” It is possible that the 
writer was anticipating the reception given to his work when, under 
reward, he gave as an example: “I am amply rewarded for all my 
trouble by the kind things people say”. “‘Much is omitted . . . much 
likewise is performed” (quoted, under much from Johnson’s Preface 
to his Dictionary ? 


When we come to examine the illustrative examples we begin to 
realise the deductions that a Sherlock Holmes or a Poirot might make 
concerning the author and his labours. When was he at work on the 
volume ? Under next we have these examples : “Dresses up to their 
knees |! What next ! Talking to New York ! What next !” This places 
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his work fairly definitely, for it was in the years following the First 
World War that women’s skirts went up and that radio telephony over 
great distances became a commonplace. It is the references to food and 
drink, however, that provide the possibility for more amusing deduc- 
tions. Did he, or did he not, like mutton ? May we, for example, sup- 
pose that he liked it hot but loathed it cold ? The reader will be supplied 
with the evidence and left to draw his own conclusions. 

“T abominate cold mutton’’, the first occurrence that has been found, 
under abominate. “I can’t endure cold mutton” (under endure). ‘Heat 
up the cold mutton” (under heat). “Kindly warm up the cold mutton” 
(under warm). “‘Let me give you a little cold mutton” (under /ittle, 
where a /ittle is a polite formula for some). “He finished up the remains 
of the cold mutton for dinner” (under finish). “‘He consumed the best 
part of a leg of mutton at a sitting” (under consume). “To partake of 
some mutton” under (partake). “I should like a little more of that 
excellent mutton” (under more). “This leg of mutton is quite raw” 
(under raw). “This mutton is too fat for me” (under fat). “Can you do 
with some cold boiled mutton for dinner ?”’ (under do—an interesting 
semantic variety of do, by the way, meaning “‘be satisfied with” and 
sometimes implying “as there 1s nothing better’’). 

This certainly suggests what is known in modern jargon as a “‘mutton 
complex”. But numerous opportunities were missed, or used for 
different gastronomic likes and dislikes. Under adore, for example, we 
find : “I simply adore plum-pudding”. Ghastly, instead of being used 
specifically for cold mutton, is applied to the whole meal. “The dinner 
was ghastly”. Under loathe we find: “I loathe tea for breakfast”, and 
under Jove: “I simply love new-laid eggs”. (Under sitting we have : 
“to eat six eggs at a sitting” —presumably new-laid.) Instead of being 
“not keen on cold mutton”, we find “I’m not keen on strawberries”’, 
and under ressr “I can never resist strawberries and cream’”’. Under do 
we find: “Mind you do the beef thoroughly”, but underdone supplies 
us with: “I like beef rather underdone’”. There appears to be some 
inconsistency here. We also find another grumble about the mutton, 
however: ““The mutton’s underdone again”. The “again” is significant. 
Apparently the cook does not time her joints well. Under save she 1s 
told: “* Save what is left of the joint for to-morrow” (and warm it up ?). 

But although these various opportunities for introducing mutton 
have been missed, the full tale is not yet told. Yo return to our muttons 
‘yes, this borrowing is entered all right), we find under care : “I don’t 


much care for mustard with mutton”. Under bone : “to bone a leg of 


mutton”. Under go (where going indicates in progress or on hand): 
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“We have a prime leg of mutton going”. Under inferior: “Foreign 
mutton is inferior to home-grown in flavour”. Under keep (remain in 
good condition, free from taint): ‘Mutton doesn’t keep this weather’’. 
Under order: “to order a leg of mutton” (from the butcher). Would 
you expect to find mutton cropping up under a word so remote from the 
animal kingdom as palpably ? Dr. Wyld is not at a loss. He remembers 
his Pepys and quotes from the diary : ““The venison was palpably mutton”. 

Is the evidence for or against a distaste for cold mutton so far? It 
might be dangerous to draw conclusions were it not for one piece of 
more definite evidence, which must be quoted in full. “To give the cold 
shoulder to—to give a cold reception to; to shun, to avoid; to show 
distaste for the company of—possibly derived from a cold shoulder of 
mutton, as an unappetizing dish’. 

The example under hunger is worth noting—“‘to satisfy one’s hunger 
with a mutton chop”. When it comes to the pleasures of the table, and 
not the mere satisfaction of hunger, other delicacies take the place of 
chops. “I could fancy a devilled kidney” (under fancy). “He ate up the 
whole pie without the slightest compunction” (under compunction) ; 
and “‘to plunge a knife into a pie” (under plunge). This certainly sug- 
gests a good appetite. “To demolish three eggs for breakfast” (under 
demolish) is equally suggestive of appetite. But when we look up 
punish, we again come back to our muttons. Disregarding the tempta- 
tion to be alliterative and punish the port, the lexicographer tells us : 
“‘We had punished the leg of mutton pretty well before we had done”’. 
‘In the Shorter Oxford, it is claret that receives punishment.) This dis- 
covery tempts one to look up execution. Here, however, it is the sand- 
wiches that are punished. “He did great execution among the sand- 
wiches”. Does hanging suggest meat? If so, it will be venison or game- 
birds that will occur to you. But mutton is never far away from Dr. 
Wyld’s thoughts. “This mutton hasn’t been hung long enough”’ is his 
illustration for this. And when it is a case of keeping an account with 
the butcher (put down to—enter in the account of), chops (mutton chops, 
we may be sure) form the item. ‘Ask the butcher to put the chops down to 
me’’, “‘Send to the butcher for chops” comes under send. By now we do not 
expect him to send to the baker for buns or to the grocer for gorgonzola. 

The obvious examples of mutton are all to be found, of course. 
“Welsh mutton’, “as dead as mutton’’, ““mutton-headed’’, “shoulder 
of mutton’, “saddle of mutton”, “loin of mutton’, “neck of mutton’’, 
“scrag end of neck of mutton’’, “leg of mutton sail (and sleeves)”. 

Meals in general seem to have occupied Dr. Wyld’s thoughts during 
his periods of labour. One would not have guessed dictionary-making 
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to be such hungry work. Pine, for example, suggests “pining for one’s 
dinner”. Pleasure recalls ‘“‘to get pleasure from one’s dinner”. Consist 
brings back to the memory an occasion when “our dinner consisted of 
three courses only”, while formidable suggests “‘a formidable helping 
of pudding”. While on the subject of pudding, we note (under suspicion): 
“Just a suspicion of brandy in the pudding”, and (under tempt) : 
“Can’t I tempt you to another helping ?” (i.e., induce or persuade you 
to take). Trace gives us “Just a trace of onion in the salad”. The word 
unlike would not, to most of us, suggest meals. But our example for 
this word is : “How unlike you to forget your dinner !” 

“The dinner was ghastly” has already been quoted. Putrid gives us 
“a perfectly putrid dinner” and shocking “‘a shocking dinner”. (Vile, 
however, is reserved for “‘a perfectly vile hat”’.) But we get back to food 
with wretched : “The food at this hotel is wretched”. Was Dr. Wyld 
unfortunate in his dining-out ? “‘A wonderful dinner” (under wonder- 
ful) was perhaps eaten at home. Groan is illustrated by: ‘The table 
literally groaned with food”. This can have been nothing less than a 
mayoral banquet ! This was the occasion, perhaps, that suggested the 
example (under overcharge) “to be overcharged for a meal”, though it 
is possible that the groaning board made the overcharge well worth 
while. But the overcharge may have been on the occasion (noted under 
less) when “‘I had less to eat than I needed”’. 

A note of pessimism is sounded in the entry under /eave: “I hope 
you’ve left me something to eat”, and of resignation in that under 
repugnant: “‘All food is repugnant to me just now”. 

Lobster seems to be dangerous. Under beware we find: “I will 
beware of lobster at night’. But the temptation was too strong to be 
resisted. At the end of the dictionary, under upset, we find: “I think 
that it must have been the lobster last night that upset me”. And 
between these two citations occur (under touch): ‘“‘I daren’t touch 
lobster”, and (under find) ““To find lobster indigestible”. Pork, too, 
has its dangers. Under disagree, we find: “Pork always disagrees with 
me”, and under poison: “Roast pork is poison to some people”. We 
may leave the subject of food with a final quotation (under prime) : 
“Well primed with a hearty meal’’. 

‘Well primed with a hearty meal !”’ Such an illustrative exclamation 
is unlikely to occur to the present-day compiler of a dictionary. He is 
more likely to think of rations and ration-books, queues and austerity. 
Have those who are engaged in research into social history considered 
the possible value of dictionaries as a source of material ? Dictionaries 
may perhaps be as fruitful as the contemporary novel. 
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